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EASTER HYMN' 


po. angelic throng of heaven! 
Exult, all beings close to God! 
Let trumpet sound for victory of such a mighty King. 
Rejoice thou earth 
Transfused with brilliant light; 
And, radiant with splendor of the King eternal, 
Know thou art rid of world-enshrouding gloom. 
Let Mother Church be likewise glad, 
Adorned with brilliance of light so great. 
Let too these halls resound with mighty voice of many peoples . 


For this is the Paschal feast... . 

This is the night 

In which, destroying chains of death, 

Christ rose from hell, triumphant. . 

O wondrous love that stoops so low! 

O tender love beyond belief! 

To save Thy servant 

Thou didst sacrifice Thy Son. 

O sin of Adam, necessary truly, 

That by Christ’s death thou be destroyed. 

O happy fault 

Which merited so great and such a Savior. 

O truly blessed night 

To whom alone was granted to witness time and hour 
In which Christ rose from depths of hell. 

This consecrated night 

Puts crime to flight, laves clean of fault; 

Restores to sinners innocence, to those who sorrow joy; 
Casts hatred forth, engenders peace, and humbles mighty arrogance. 


From the Exultet of Holy Saturday. 
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THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD 


N Calvary Jesus Christ, the high priest, redeemed the 
world. With this redemption a new era opened in 
the history of humanity: it was to be an epoch of new 
life, of true life. Jesus Christ was God. He was life 

itself made manifest in human flesh; by His death 

He was to become the life of the new humanity. It was God's de- 
sign to share with men, through Jesus Christ, His own divine life. 
The means whereby Christ chose to effect this re-creation of hu- 
manity was the holy Eucharist. Quite spontaneously the mind of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, reverted to this when, in recalling the 
benefits of redemption, he placed in the forefront of Christ’s gifts 
to humanity “the institution of the Eucharist as the Last Supper 
which Christ entrusted to the apostles whom He raised to the 
priesthood.’” The Eucharist is the sacrament of this new life that 
comes from Christ; it is the sacrament-sacrifice of redemption; it 
carries with it the idea of a priesthood that is both visible and 
enduring. 








A sacrament is something sensible, something that makes 
provision for man’s dual nature of sense and spirit. The sacra- 
ments of Christ are sacred things, having in them the power to 
sanctify. This is true of all the sacraments. But the Eucharist 
excels because it contains not only power to sanctify but life it- 
self, Jesus Christ. That is why the Eucharist is the sacrament of 
sacraments and occupies such a central place in the economy of 
redemption. 


Christ instituted the Eucharist on the eve of His passion. The 
pathos of His coming death was in the atmosphere. Christ knew 
that He was about to die. The tenderness of Him on that particular 
night was stunning even to those who knew Him. Out in the dark- 
ness men were already plotting His destruction. But He, within, 
was love for men, desire personified, thinking in His love for them 
of the new life He would fain pour into them. There was soul- 
emotion enough in Christ on that night to embrace humanity en- 
tire, and in the apostles gathered around Him He saw all men, and 
back of them the universe that was His by right divine. 
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Taking bread into His hands, He blessed it and broke and 
gave it to the disciples, saying: ‘“Take ye, and eat. This is My 
body.”’ Likewise, taking into His hands the chalice, He gave thanks, 
saying: “Drink ye all from it; for this is My blood, the blood of 
the covenant, which is being shed for many unto the forgiveness of 
sins.” 

Taken literally, Christ’s words here have but one meaning, 
that, in virtue of His words, He was truly, really and substantially 
present under the appearance of bread and wine. Nor could His 
words have had any other meaning, either by their nature or by 
convention. On such an occasion there was neither the time nor the 
opportunity for metaphors on the part of Christ that would need 
further explanation. He was about to die. He could not, and would 
not, allow His simple disciples to be misled by such a literal state- 
ment if it did not mean exactly what it purported to mean in its 
literal significance. 

The apostles took the Master at His word: they understood 
Him literally. This was not the first occasion on which there had 
been reference to the Eucharist. On a previous occasion He had 
promised its institution, and when some of those around mur- 
mured at His words and ‘walked no more with Him”’ the Master 
gave His apostles the offer: ““Will you also go away?’’ And Simon 
Peter answered: “‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we have believed and have known that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 

By faith the apostles reached up to the Godhead of Jesus and 
to the source of life. They realized that by the promise of the 
Bread of Life they were to receive life itself. The apostles then re- 
mained with Him. They accepted His promise. Before their eyes 
that promise was fulfilled at the Last Supper when Christ gave 
Himself truly, really and substantially to them under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. 

The whole setting of this institution of the Eucharist, how- 
ever, was in the context of the passion. Christ’s mind was filled 
with the redemption that He was about to effect on the morrow, 
and His thought expressed itself in words, for the body He was 


‘John vi, 67-70. 
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giving them was the selfsame body that would be offered up and 
the blood was the selfsame blood that would be shed for the remis- 
sion of sins: “Drink ye all of this. For this is My blood, the blood 
of the covenant, which is being shed for many unto the forgive- 
ness of sins.””* 

The Eucharist then was intended by Jesus Christ not only to 
be a sacrament of His presence, but to be a sacrifice. 

When we link up the pre-history of the Eucharist, as it ex- 
ists in the rites and symbols of the Old Law, with the Master’s 
words of promise and His words of institution, and later with 
the doctrine of St. Paul, we see how the whole hangs together. 

The prophecy of Malachy, predicting that from the rising to 
the setting of the sun “‘in every place there is offered to My name a 
clean oblation,’” looks forward to the institution of the Eucharist 
as sacrifice; the Master’s own words plainly refer to the selfsame 
sacrifice, and the doctrine of St. Paul leaves no room for doubt. 

“But Christ being come, a high priest of the good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with hand, 
that is, not of this creation, neither by the blood of goats, nor of 
calves, but by His own blood, entered once into the Holies, having 
obtained eternal redemption.’ 

As sacrifice, then, the Eucharist is the sacrifice of redemption. 
It was instituted as a memorial of the passion. But the real object 
in the mind of Christ was to make redemption a universal fact. 
It was not enough for Him that objectively divine justice would 
be satisfied in His person; He wished humanity at large to share 
in that redemption. Mindful of man’s composite nature of spirit 
and body, He chose a visible means of communicating to men the 
new supernatural life He was about to win for them. 

At the Last Supper, accordingly, Jesus Christ, in order to 
leave His Church a visible sacrifice that would re-present, recall 
and apply the merits of His passion, instituted the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, which is the Mass. Redemption was not to be merely a 
thing in the past, for the eucharistic Sacrifice would be the visible 


*Matt. xxvi, 27. 
®Mal. i, 10, 11. 
*Hebr. ix, 11-13. 
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THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD 


means of representing Calvary and of bringing into the living 
present the reality of redemption. 

The Mass, therefore, is no mere memorial of the past. It 
brings Calvary into the actual present. By daily Mass the Chris- 
tian people draw strength and inspiration wherewith to contribute 
effectively in Christ’s own restoration of man and the universe 
to God. 

Sacrifice presupposes priesthood. The two ideas are correla- 
tive and historically are always found together. For sacrifice sig- 
nifies covenant or alliance with God, and this idea of alliance sug- 
gests the idea of mediation. The proper office of the priesthood is 
that of mediation. Under the Old Dispensation the priest was 
mediator between man and God. At the Last Supper, accordingly, 
Jesus Christ, when instituting the sacrifice of the Eucharist, also 
instituted a visible priesthood that would replace the priesthood 
of the Old Dispensation. 

Just as the sacrifice of the Eucharist was to draw its value 
from the sacrifice of Calvary, so the priesthood instituted by Christ 
would have its value from Christ’s own priesthood. On last analy- 
sis there is but one priesthood in the Church, that of Christ Him- 
self. For as St. Paul so tersely puts it, ‘“There is one God and one 
mediator of God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.’’”* Jesus Christ 
was the high priest of the human race. His particular human nature 
was consecrated, anointed, ordained to an eternal priesthood by 
its union with the Godhead in His person. 

On Calvary the supreme act of Christ, priest and victim, 
would be accomplished. Then He would return to the Father 
whence He came. But if redemption was to be applied, and applied 
by means of visible sacrifice, then it was necessary that Christ's 
priesthood should be exercised on earth by His ministers. In insti- 
tuting the Eucharist Christ thought of this, for He conferred upon 
the apostles the power of order in its plenitude. ‘‘Do this in com- 
memoration of Me,’’ He said to them. 

The Council of Trent is emphatic on the point. “If anyone 
shall say that by the words: ‘Do this in commemoration of Me,’ 
Christ did not ordain the apostles priests, or did not enjoin them 

"1 ‘Tem. ti, 3. 
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that they and other priests should offer His body and blood, let 
him be anathema.’”* 

In bestowing this power on His apostles Christ had humanity 
at large in view. It follows that the power given to the apostles 
would need to be transmitted to others. When He had later given 
them the power of forgiving sins, His last inculcation to them was 
to go and evangelize the world in the assurance of His presence 
with them.’ 

To the apostles then and to their successors, the bishops, 
Christ gave the power of order in its fulness. If simple priests, 
ordained to consecrate the body and blood of Christ, possess the 
essential elements of the priesthood they rank beneath the episco- 
pate for two very simple reasons. In the first place the Church is 
a society with definite degrees of jurisdiction wherein the bishop 
of Rome the pope, is head, and wherein the bishops rule their dio- 
ceses with power to regulate, and limit if need be, the exercise of 
priestly orders. 

But even apart from jurisdiction and within the very power 
of order there are grades. For the bishop possesses that power in 
its plenitude and can transmit it to others, whereas the simple 
priest receives his power from the bishop and cannot pass it on to 
others. To the apostles, then, and to their successors the power of 
priesthood in its plenitude was given by Christ at the Last Supper. 

Jesus Christ, in a word, was the high priest of humanity 
who won for Himself on Calvary His bride the Church, who at 
Pentecost took possession of His Church, and who by means of 
a visible and instrumental priesthood continues the liturgy that 
was His in life. It follows that man’s authentic means of access to 
God, his participation in Christ’s eternal priesthood, lies in union 
with Christ’s visible priesthood in the Church. The function of the 
priesthood is liturgy. The liturgy, then, is rightly designated the 
“primary and indispensable source of religion for the faithful.’’ 
But is it not obvious that the liturgy of priesthood is itself first 
of all the function of the Church in which the power of orders is 
vested? Consequently the great hope of a liturgical revival is that 


"sem. 22, €. I. 
"Matt. xxviii, 18-20. 
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it will bring back the people to a sense of the corporate, collective 





it ; er a ' ae 
vd character of their religion. ‘“The liturgical entity,’’ the well-known 
oa liturgist, Guardini, has said, ‘‘consists rather of the united body 
of the faithful as such—the Church—a body which infinitely out- 
ras ; ; 
numbers the mere congregation. The liturgy is the Church’s public 
ice ey 
and lawful act of worship, and it is performed and conducted by 
m the officials whom the Church herself has designated for the post 
P —her priests. In the liturgy God is to be honored by the body of 
ts, . . . . . . 
he the faithful, and the latter in its turn to derive sanctification from 
fe, this act of worship.”’ 
ee JAMES E. O’MAnHony, O.M.CAP. 
Cork, Ireland 
op 
1O- 
of 
———————L—— 
yer 
rm We desire that our people should become more and 
le more imbued with the spirit and love of the liturgy. 
to They should know what ts taking place in the sanc- 
of tuary, and they should make use of their missals. They 
wa should join in the public worship of the Church and 
ad should learn to love her age-long prayers and offices. We 
a “i j , 
“a are anxious to do something to secure this zeal for the 
sat revival of affection and understanding of the liturgy as 
to the most sublime form of prayer, and we are encouraged 
on by the splendid response to our appeal on the occasion 
he of the Mass for Peace recently celebrated in our cathedral. 
That event showed that when properly trained and pre- 
- pared the people easily love the liturgy of the Church. 
‘s —PastToraL LETTER, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
dat 
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THE LITURGICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION ' 


RENEWAL of the social order postulates not only 
a return to the great reality, life, but it also demands 
a reorientation to truth and a renaissance of love. 
Our proof that the liturgical economy of the Church, 
centred in the holy Eucharist, constitutes the divinely- 
ordained medium for communicating the divine life of sanctifying 
grace would not be entirely satisfactory unless it was supplemented 
by a demonstration that the liturgy likewise presents us with the 
word of integral truth and the happiness of infinite charity. 


II 


The fundamental inclination of the human mind is towards 
truth. The pursuit of truth is the impetus for the child’s insatiable 
curiosity. The end of the scientist’s successive researches and the 
motive of the philosopher’s unending speculation is sight—truth. 
To the human intellect beatitude consists of vision. From the 
cradle to the grave man’s intellect is ceaselessly groping for the 
light that never fails. Our minds unremittingly labor to penetrate 
the superficial designs of the world in the hope of discovering the 
original and ultimate truth. Hence, the renovation of the social 
order calls not only for a return to life, but also to truth. 

Whether or not we agree with the conviction of the author 
who remarked that “‘‘since the Reformation history has been one 
grand conspiracy against the truth,’’ we cannot reasonably deny 
that error and falsehood are rampant in the world of our day. We 
have a host of logical but vitiated philosophies based on fallacies 
or half truths. Scientists attempt to subject God to laboratory ex- 
periments and endeavor to distil the human soul through a crucible. 
The pseudo-Christian sects have not only jettisoned dogmatic 
truth but have forfeited virtually every idea of moral integrity. 
Modern education considers truth to be arbitrary, modern litera- 
ture reflects modern life which is premised on the false notion that 
man is created for self. In business gold is substituted for God. In 
nations such as Mexico, Russia and Germany, we see the false 





*Cf. previous article in the December issue. 
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THE LITURGICAL ECONOMY 


theory of human deification erected into the State. Communism 
would make the proletariat divine. Moral perversions are abundant. 
Everywhere we behold a famine of truth. 

Since the very onset of the present world crisis, our intellec- 
tual leaders have theorized about programmes for lifting the world 
out of “‘the depression.”” But, human thought, human truth will 
never do. Divine truth alone can solve the modern dilemma. For 
“not by bread alone doth man live but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.”’ 

Christ our Lord not only signifies Himself as the life but, also, 
as the truth. And as He extended His divine life in the Church for 
the vivification of human souls, so He, the incarnate Word, pro- 
longed His redemptive truth in His mystical word for the enlight- 
ening of human minds. Christ defined the diffusion of truth as 
His special vocation when He said to Pilate: ‘For this was I born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I should give testimony 
to the truth; every one that is of the truth heareth My voice.”’ 

According to Christ’s own words holy Church is the divine 
depository of integral truth. ‘““But when He, the Spirit of Truth, 
shall come He will teach you all truth.’’ The liturgical economy 
of the Church not only transmits the grace of the Christ-life but, 
likewise, interprets the word of redemptive truth. It not only 
formally glorifies Christ in whom were identified truth and life, 
but, in the sacred liturgical functions we behold the actualization 
of the dogmatic truth of the Church. The successive solemnities 
of the ecclesiastical year portray the sacred mysteries and vital veri- 
ties in the life of Him who is eternal truth, and throughout the 
liturgical rites the Church by means of the breviary, ritual and 
missal exalts and teaches the truth of the Word through the cease- 
less use of the holy Scriptures. The liturgy of the Church is the 
doctrinal truth of the Word Incarnate interpreted in prayer and 
put to the service of worship. 

The liturgical order of the Church manifests the transcendent 
beauty of Catholicism and the supreme perfection of the Church’s 
character as a personality rather than as an institution. The Cath- 
olic Church is not an inanimate cult; she is the extended personifi- 
cation of life and truth. In her, life and truth are not separated in 
artificial compartments but, rather, they are united and identified 
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in her personal being. Hence, her liturgical economy is a perennial 
contemplative act, her liturgical life is a perpetual actualization of 
divine truth, and her liturgical word is a vivid expression of vital 
reality. The liturgical life is the integral Christ, head and mem- 
bers, lifted up in the contemplation of eternal truth, it is especially 
the Church Militant’s participation in time in that everlasting 
“Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus’ which is the chant of the communion 
of saints in heaven. The language of the Church liturgical com- 
municates the potent truth of the eternal Word in a manner in- 
finitely superior to any material or intellectual instrumentalities of 
indoctrination. The cultural truth of the Church is the auxiliary 
of love in the glorification of God. 

For the Church, sacred art and architecture, music, painting 
and sculpture, stained glass, chased and jewelled vessels, and vest- 
ments of beauteous design, all are meant to body forth in the realm 
of the aesthetic the same truth as that conveyed in her formularies 
of liturgical prayer. Gothic cathedral and Gregorian chant are 
meant to convey the identical truth cultivated by the Church's 
theologians and propagated by her preachers, the one truth of the 
Word of God—‘‘for this is eternal life: that they may Rnow.. . 
Jesus Christ.” 

Ill 


The third great tendency of the heart of man is towards love. 
Man is essentially a social as well as a personal being. As babes we 
thirst for the maternal affection, as children for the society of our 
equals, as adults for the friendship of our brethren. Our social 
character forms from our birth into the family and the state. And 
the whole design of God in fashioning His Church involves the 
social nature of man’s spirit. The inspired language of holy Scrip- 
ture asserts: “It is better that two should be together than one; 
for they have the advantage of their society. If one fall he shall be 
supported by the other. Woe to him that is alone, for when he 
falleth he hath none to lift him up.” 

Modern man is today seeking to escape from the selfishness 
to which he confined himself after isolating himself from God in 
the days of the Protestant revolt and, subsequently, segregating 
himself from the spiritual fellowship of his brethren. Man turned 
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from the adoration of the infinite God to the worship of his own 
ego and, now having perceived the folly of self-deification in the 
anarchy surrounding him, he is reaching out for a humanitarian 
communism. But, as human life cannot supply the vitality, nor 
human thought the truth, neither can human love provide the 
charity requisite for social reintegration. 

St. John assures us that “‘God is love.’’ And, congruously, 
when Christ the Son of God described Himself He said not only 
“TI am the truth and the life,”’ but, “I am the way,”’ the way of 
divine love. And as He continued His life and word of truth in the 
Church so, also, He perfected her as the enduring personification 
of love, giving to her the Holy Spirit, divine subsistent love, as her 
immortal soul. In giving to His Church her Magna Charta He 
constituted love as her sum and substance saying: ‘“This is the 
whole law and the prophets: that you love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart and mind and soul and strength and thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ 

Christ’s words were but the formal statement of the eternal 
design of God calling for man’s elevation to the society of the 
blessed Trinity. The mystical body, the communion of saints, is 
the society of divine adoptive filiation, a social order, the integrat- 
ing and vitalizing principle of which is Christian charity. ‘We 
know,” says St. John, “that we have passed from death to life 
because we love the brethren. He that loveth not, abideth in death.” 

The liturgical economy of the Church is Christ’s order of 
sanctifying love. It is the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer to the eternal 
Father for His beloved followers which He uttered at the original 
eucharistic table: ‘“That they may be one, as We also are one: I 
in them, and Thou in Me; that they may be made perfect in one.”’ 
The liturgical life is the mystical body formed in the unity of 
charity and lifted up in corporate worship of the blessed Father 
through the pontifical heart of Jesus. The Eucharist, the nucleus 
of the liturgical order of the Church, is “‘the sacrament of love’’ 
as St. Thomas testifies, it is the visible sign of the community of 
the mystical body. In the words of St. Paul, all are ‘‘one body all 
that partake of one bread.’’ The liturgical life which is the con- 
summation of the creative life of the Church, and the actualiza- 
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tion of the redemptive dogmatic truth of the Church, 1s likewise 
the supreme expression of the sanctifying charity of the Church. 

The peoples of the earth, disheartened and despairing, can find 
the unity of an enduring social order only in the unity of Christly 
charity. This, too, is the conclusion of the great social pontiffs, 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. Coming to the conclusion of his encyclical 
Rerum novarum, Leo XIII declares: ‘‘For the happy results we all 
long for must be chiefly brought about by the plenteous outpour- 
ing of charity; of that true Christian charity which is the fulfilling 
of the whole gospel law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself for 
others’ sake, and which is man’s sweet antidote againsi worldly 
pride and immoderate love of self.’’ And the present vicar of Christ, 
Pius XI, concludes his encyclical Quadragesimo anno with these 
words: ‘‘Now, in effecting this reform, charity ‘which is the bond 
of perfection’ must play a leading part. How completely deceived 
are those inconsiderate reformers, who zealous only for commuta- 
tive justice, proudly disdain the help of charity. Charity cannot 
take the place of justice unfairly withheld, but even though a state 
of things be pictured in which every man receives at last all that 
is his due, a wide field will nevertheless remain open for charity. 
For justice alone, even though most faithfully observed, can re- 
move indeed the cause of social strife, but can never bring about a 
union of hearts and minds. Yet this union, binding men together, 
is the main principle of stability in all institutions, no matter how 
perfect they may seem, which aim at establishing social peace and 
promoting mutual aid. In its absence, as repeated experience proves, 
the wisest regulations come to nothing. Then only will it be pos- 
sible to unite all in harmonious striving for the comnion good, 
when all sections of society have the intimate conviction that they 
are members of a single family and children of the same heavenly 
Father, and further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and every- 
one members one of another.’ ”’ 

Both Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI realized with the An- 
gelic Doctor that ‘‘love is the supreme unifying power’’ and that, 
as Maritain states it, ““Order is in the heart of sacred love.”’ 


In the final analysis, Christian charity, the divine love emanat- 
ing from the heart of God and enveloping the souls of men to re- 
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turn again in completed fulness to the throne of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, only this sacred love can effect a substantial trans- 
formation of the social order. The liturgical life of the Church, the 
perfect application of her mystical Christhood is the foundation 
for the desired order of sacred love. The liturgical life of charity is 
the supreme integrating power which holds ‘‘compacted and fitly 
joined together” the hierarchical members of the mystical body of 
Christ. As such, it presents an efficient principle of social recon- 
struction. The liturgy holds forth to man not only the life and 
truth but, also, the love for which he was created. The words of 
Pope Pius XI written in the encyclical Ubi arcano Dei are relevant 
here: “‘Jesus Christ reigns in the intelligence by His doctrine. He 
reigns in hearts by charity. He reigns in the human life by the ob- 
servation of His laws and the imitation of His virtues. . . . Finally, 
He reigns in society when it renders to God the supreme homage 
which is due Him; when authority recognizes in Him its origin 
and the norm of its conduct.” 


In summary: An enduring reconstruction of the social order 
demands a return to the fundamental realities of life and truth and 
love. Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ ‘‘diffused and communicated”’ 
in His mystical body, the Church, contains the fulness of divine 
life and truth and love. The liturgical economy of the Church is 
the medium ordained by Christ to transmit to humanity these reali- 
ties. Fittingly does the great St. Augustine express this truth in his 
prayer which we offer in conclusion: 


“O Truth, O infinite Beauty, O eternal Love, O superabun- 
dant Life! Thou who changest by miracle and on thousands of 
our altars the substance of bread and wine into that of Thy body 
and blood, deign to accomplish yet another change. Transform in- 
to Thyself my spirit, my heart, my imagination, my whole being. 
May the power of Thy oblation and the permanent serenity of 
Thy love, operate that marvelous change in the obscurities of exile, 
till the day in which we shall be eternally consummated in the 
light of the day without decline. Amen.” 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN 


Somerville, Mass. 
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“ITE MISSA EST” AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


T has been said that the principal movement of Cath- 
olic Action is the liturgical movement. Conduct being 
doubtlessly the key to the nature of a thing, the lit- 
urgy, the official conduct of the Church, truly repre- 

; sents her spirit, the spirit that is to be understood 
and spread through all the world. To accomplish this, the liturgi- 
cal movement begins with an explanation of the liturgy, especially 
the liturgical action, the sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass has to be 
the mainspring of action, the source of energy, the inspiration to 
work. This is often explained, and the parallels and applications 
of the Mass to daily life pointed out. Yet the actual transition from 
the Mass to everyday life is too seldom recognized, too poorly 
understood. To be conscious of that moment of change, that 
formal transition, makes it easier to apply the Mass to all our work- 
a-day actions. 





As is to be expected, this transition occurs at the formal clos- 
ing of the Mass, the ‘‘/te missa est.’’ These words mark the formal 
ending of the liturgical action, dismissing the congregation. “Go, 
this is the dismissal.’’ With a proper eye for externals, the liturgy 
ends the solemnities with a very formal statement, thereby enhanc- 
ing the dignity of the action. The Mass is no mere pageantry, to 
be ended by the lowering of a curtain. It is a vital act in which all 
have taken part. The congregation is no mere audience, free to leave 
at its own pleasure. The people are to be treated as true participants, 
taking their clue from their head, the principal minister of the cere- 
mony, or from his chief, consecrated assistant. When the people, 
accordingly, are addressed by the minister telling them it is time 
for the dismissal, that their participation has come to an end, they 
respond, through the server, with ‘“Thanks be to God’’ for the 
privilege of participation which has been accorded them. 


That is the moment of change; that is the external action in 
which everyone participates. But, as in all the liturgy, there is far 
more to it than meets the eye. Consider how the Church treats 
these words. In the Eastertide she adds alleluias, and she commands 
that at high Mass they be sung, often giving them the same melody 
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as the first song of the Mass, the Kyrie. Such solemn consideration 
is given not only because of formality, but more especially because 
of the deeper spiritual significance of the words. The whole Mass 
has a depth and richness in its liturgy which would almost seem 
divine. And even in the simple words of closing the same holds 
true. 


The words used in the liturgy of the Church still remain the 
most fruitful and inspiring subjects of meditation. Often just one 
word, its use and implication in a certain phrase, has inspired a 
saint to greater writings and noble deeds. In the present phrase, in 
order to get the full benefit of the words, the Latin word, missa, 
which bears the burden of the context, must be examined. The 
scholars of the Church tell us that the word is an old form of the 
Latin missio, which we find in our English word, ‘“‘mission.’’ The 
Latin word can be translated ‘‘dismissal,’’ which is somewhat pas- 
sive in tone, or, “‘sending forth,’’ which is definitely active. The 
difference becomes apparent by contrasting the phrases ‘‘sent away”’ 
and “‘sent forth.’’ The English ‘‘mission’’ uses the latter meaning 
—a mission being the act of sending, or the state of being sent out 
to perform some special act. The one translation contains no hint 
of successive dependent action; the other is pregnant with the 
thought of work about to be done. ‘‘Go, this is the dismissal’’— 
but in this sense, that it is a sending forth. 


“Go, this is the sending forth.’”” Now the phrase rings with a 
magnificent, holy, awe-inspiring commission. In it is heard the 
echo of a former command. In it is the sanctity, the majesty of the 
first High Priest: ‘Go ye into the whole world and preach the 
gospel.” As Christ commanded His disciples at the end of His 
earthly stay, so now does He say to His people, through the priest, 
at the end of Mass: Go ye into the world. Now that I have shed 
My blood for you, go! now that I have atoned for your sins, go! 
now that I have filled you with strength and grace, go! You, la- 
borer, go to your factory; you, farmer, go to your fields; you, 
business man, go to your office; you, mother, go to your home; 
you, teacher, go to your classroom; you, children, go to your 
school. Let each go to his appointed place; each fulfil the obliga- 
tions imposed on him! Preach the gospel, in your own particular 
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sphere, by word and by example. Support those who are officially 
appointed to carry that work beyond the limit of your sphere. 
Organize that you may better accomplish that work. Defend that 
gospel against those who attack it, defend its custodian, the Church. 
Go ye into the whole world that all may hear the truth, all know 
of the glad tidings, wherein is contained the solution to the prob- 
lems of life, wherein lies the way to happiness. This is the com- 
mission given to the laity. They are a priestly people. As the Fa- 
ther sent Christ, as Christ sent His disciples and priests, so now 
does the priest send his people out into the world to fulfil their 
mission. It is a holy charge, the call to individual Catholic life, the 
call to organized Catholic life, to Catholic Action. 


That is the great force and import of the ‘‘/te, mussa est.’’ As 
the priest, the pontifex, constitutes the bridge of personalities, the 
bridge between God and the people, so do the words of dismissal 
form a bridge between the two acts, the Mass and Catholic life. 
The Sacrifice is to be carried out of the church and into daily life. 
The offering and the consecration of one’s self that has been made 
during the Mass is now to be made operative in deeds in the vast 
cathedral of the world. Now is understood the response, ‘‘Deo 
gratias.’’ Thanks be to God for the Sacrifice offered for us; thanks 
be to God that we could offer ourselves in this Sacrifice; thanks be 
to God for the strength and grace we have been given to go out 
into the world, under sacred commission, to make our sacrifice. 
The “‘Ite, missa est’’ of the priest becomes the layman’s protracted 
“Introtbo ad altare Dei—I will go in unto the altar of God.” 





-H C. KOECHEL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT IN REFORM 


HE benefits and true meaning of liturgical reforms 

have been obscured in many instances by eccentric 
expositions of them and a too zealous attempt to 
have them actualized by law. This article aims to 
a show that such extravagances are a manifestation of 
the very individualism that liturgical piety purposes to supplant. 
If individualism is anywhere to be deplored it must be when it finds 
expression under the terms of liturgy, the corporate piety of the 
living Church. The promotors of the true apostolate have a record 
of consistent concern with essential principles and the liturgical 
spirit rather than with accidental trimmings. But there is much 
liturgical talk and action that fails to ground itself on the founda- 
tion of these principles, and it is to furnish a criterion for detecting 
them that this article seeks a hearing. 

The first requisite for the liturgical outlook is one of spirit. 
Liturgy is a piety, a piety that rests on certain metaphysical! prin- 
ciples, which is the same as saying, a piety that cannot lose sight 
of certain facts. These facts have always been the concern of theol- 
ogy, however sorely they may have been overlooked in its appli- 
cation. Instruction and devotions have developed without such a 
concern and the non-liturgical outlook is simply the result. The 
restoration of the liturgy to its rightful place in the esteem of 
Catholics can and will only be achieved in measure as the first 
principles of theology are again made the matter of religious in- 
struction. It is with these theological implications more than with 
methods of devotion and worship, art, music and architecture that 
the liturgical apostolate and its sponsors must busy themselves 
Life produces art but art cannot produce a life. The ages of faith 
produced Gregorian chant, but this chant cannot reproduce the 
ages of faith, a fact that should be obvious. 





Yet it is with the chant promotors that the greatest fault lies 
They have had more zeal for legislation than spirit of the liturgy 
There have been only feeble attempts to achieve beautiful and ef- 
fective sacred music and song. If laws were made only after some- 
thing had been achieved to supplant that which 1s to be suppressed 
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this law-making process would slow down greatly. Divine serv- 
ices have been rendered ugly in not a few instances by fanatical 
attempts to enforce chant. A point that has not been kept suffici- 
ently in mind is that there is other music than chant which pos- 
sesses the power of expressing the spirit of the liturgy. Why not 
draw upon it until a love of chant can be achieved? 


Many contacts with chant enthusiasts and much patient suf- 
fering at their “‘results’’ have convinced the writer that real damage 
is being done to the cause of divine worship by their studied folly. 
When told simply that their achievements are ugly they :nvariably 
come back with the retort: ‘‘Ah, but you should hear chant as it 
should be rendered.’’ That's exactly the point. It cannot be ren- 
dered as it should be, because the knowledge and devotion that can 
give it life are lacking; not to mention the more important fact, 
that the disposition to appreciate it has not been created in the 
generality of men and women, who must nevertheless submit to 
it, when they are entitled to something that would inspire them 
with sentiments of prayer and devotion. To many this academic 
chant that is coming to be heard more and more seems like nothing 
but the churning out of archaic nuances and groaning ah’s. They 
are not always prepared to say so, but the fact that a few decades 
of chant reform has not to date achieved anything like a popular 
response should be an emphatic enough manifestation of popular 
sentiment. The decline of attendance at high Masses has been in 
very nearly the same proportion as efforts have been made to en- 
force chant. People cannot be argued or commanded into loving 
something which in its practical expression is definitely ugly. 

It seems furthermore idle and silly to sigh for a return of the 
medieval outlook and appreciation. Whether it is or is not, the fact 
remains that the chant sounds to many people like music in “‘ar- 
rested development.’’ Why should it be near heresy to hope for a 
development of sacred music that would embrace the development 
that no one will deny has occurred in the field of music generally, 
and yet express the spirit of the Catholic liturgy? This latter aspi- 
ration is more in line with the doctrine that the Church is a living 
organism, growing and flowering with the achievements of man- 
kind, an economy of grace transfiguring nature, not only the nature 
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which was captured in the archives of Solesmes, but the nature 
which has survived in living men and their works. The doctrine 
of the incarnation testifies to the fact that mankind as a whole has 
been lifted to the possibilities of grace. The essence of Catholic 
dogma has been an insistence that the redemption can affect all 
men, and even more, their environment and the material things in 
it. The Church has been blessing ever since it began its world mis- 
sion, and the greatest of the sacraments is confected of bread and 
wine. Such convictions give birth to the genuine Catholic art prin- 
ciple and are the only assurance of mankind’s progress toward so- 
cial betterment. Are not these the fundamental principles with 
which the liturgical apostolate is concerned? 

We can perceive an unmindfulness of them in many liturgical 
treatises. We are told in an article entitled ‘‘Liturgy in the Age 
of Gothic’”’ that Gothic architecture is less suited to the liturgy 
and less beautiful accordirg to liturgical norms than the Roman- 
esque. The aesthetic argument is not soundly grounded on meta- 
physical principle, and the liturgical on a partial statement of fact. 
Pigeons in flight are described as less beautiful than pigeons squat- 
ting on the ridge of a roof. Gothic like pigeons in flight expresses 
movement, restlessness, whereas Romanesque, like pigeons quietly 
settled, expresses peace and serenity. This is distinctly a subjective 
judgement, aesthetically speaking; and the liturgical argument, 
that the Gothic cathedral caused the Mass to be offered at a dis- 
tance from the faithful in attendance, thereby separating them from 
proper participation, is likewise based on a subjective interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘participation.’’ Centuries before the rise of Gothic, in the 
most ancient basilicas there was a tradition and practice of abso- 
lute separation of the faithful from the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries. Two traditions of the Mass can be distinctly traced to 
earliest Christian times, the one which under “‘Coena Domini’ 
suggests intimacy of the faithful in external participation, and the 
other expressed by the words of the Canon, ‘ Mystertum fidei,”’ 
which reveals that essential participation was not always deemed 
to be visible participation. Screens and various types of enclosure 
attest to the latter tradition. The authorities quoted in footnotes 





,ORATE FRATRES, vol. x, p. 545 ff. 
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are, furthermore, German scholars devoted to the Romanesque 
revival in Germany, a distinct school that has arisen in response 
to a local set of circumstances. 

The ‘‘canonization” of the St. Gregory Hymnal is another 
instance of liturgical clanishness if not individualism. The pet se- 
lections of a few persons are in preponderance. Its translations aim 
at being different rather than at expressing sense or doctrine: ‘‘Laeti 
triumphantes’’ was changed into “‘banishing all sadness,’’ simply 
because good folks had loved and sung for centuries the correct 
translation “‘joyful and triumphant.’’ The bass of the accompani- 
ments frequently gives the impression that some of the regular keys 
on the organ have been removed so that a new kind of simplicity 
will be apparent. And yet it was done in the name of liturgical 
betterment. 

When one beholds the destruction that has begun in our 
churches in the name of liturgical reform and then considers the 
inner significance of the liturgy, veritable terror seizes heart and 
mind. Priceless gold and brass chandeliers designed in the imperial 
style are junked so that lanterns like those in any depot can be 
suspended as liturgical symbols. The Baroque wood carvings of 
a cathedral are discarded as old lumber so that a rayon drape can 
hang behind its altar, and the walls are painted like those of any 
living room. Peculiar chalices and monstrances which are in reality 
the embodiment of individual eccentricities in craft are preferred 
to normal shapes and designs in the name of liturgy. And most 
deplorable of all, a type of picture representation, done in flat lines, 
often grotesque and intrinsically disproportionate, will immediately 
be called liturgical, simply because it is hard to Icok at. These and 
many instances of barbarous individualism are daily doing damage 
to the true cause of the liturgy, because first principles have been 
lost to sight in an eagerness to change. 

There is need of restraint in any movement, but more so than 
ever when the concern is the heart and life of Catholic worship. 
This restraint marks true Catholic judgment. Beauty is a deeper 
reality than period and style. It manifests itself variously in dif- 
ferent ages and among different peoples. The Catholic genius has 
ever been to recognize beauty and utilize it. This is all the foster- 
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ing that art requires. Nothing truly beautiful is unworthy of re- 
ligion, and that which is truly beautiful can serve the liturgy, 
whether it be the formal beauty of a Maria Laach statuette or the 
romantic and vivid representations of the Franciscan school. Imi- 
tation and extravagance are to be avoided, but that which is the 
genuine expression of a beautiful concept should be sacred even to 
those who reform in the name of liturgy. Tradition and senti- 
mental attachments should, it is true, cede to truth and principle. 
But even with these, reform to be prudent must be one of positive 
substitution and not legal suppression. The whole purpose of the 
liturgical revival is to extricate religion from legalism and uni- 
versalize its application to life. It reveals the inner truths of doc- 
trine that unfold Christianity as a more abundant life and not 
merely as another sphere which people enter on Sundays and for 
funerals and weddings. It discloses the mystical Christ who lifted 
humanity completely into the supernatural world, the better and 
larger universe of grace. It is in the world, though nct of it, in 
this all-embracing sense. It has a place in it for all the thoughts, 
aspirations and achievements that are human. A careful appraisal 
of genuine liturgical precepts cannot fail to vindicate this conten- 
tion. The missal, like the Scriptures, has a spirit and a letter. 


FERDINAND C. FALQUE 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


























THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 
(111) THE ADVANTAGES OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


N effort was made in former articles to give a resumé 
of the history of the divine office, and to show that 
the laity in making it the principal prayer of their 
daily lives will be using of right that prayer which 

L the Church has prescribed for all her children. Un- 

less our writing has been in vain it will have been seen that the 

breviary hour prayers possess all the advantages of liturgical prayer. 

In the present article an attempt will be made to indicate additional 

advantages of the use of the breviary as a daily prayer book. 





These advantages are so very numerous that one must be 
content with pointing out certain leading thoughts, and leaving 
the details to be filled in by readers themselves as they consider the 
matter further. Daily use of the breviary will show its advantages 
better than any article from the pen of this or any other writer. 


Of course the greatest advantage of the breviary is that it is 
liturgical prayer; it is not private prayer merely, but the prayer 
of the Church, chosen by her for the daily praise of God. For this 
reason it is carefully organized in all particulars, and the matter of 
which it is composed is taken from what, of the written word, we 
reverence most of all. By far the greater part is taken from the 
inspired word of God, the holy Scriptures. A not inappreciable 
part is formed by extracts from the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, in which are explained for us the different seasons of the 
Church’s year and their mystical application. Lastly, there are 
what are termed ecclesiastical compositions: prayers, antiphons and 
the like composed under the direction, and in accordance with the 
traditions, of the Church for the praise of God. 


So it will be seen that the prayers of the breviary form a com- 
plete cycle of praise and adoration of almighty God given to us by 
the authority of His Church. By using them we can fulfil in the 
best possible way and in the highest manner what is a duty of every 
Christian, be he a user of the breviary or not; we are all bound to 
praise and adore almighty God. 
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It will have occurred to many readers that what has been 
said so far is true of all liturgical prayer. And so it is. Nor is there 
any need to insist further on this point for the readers of ORATE 
FRATRES. But there are other advantages of the use of the brevi- 
ary which are not always so well realized. Its use as a prayer book 
day by day will put us in touch with a far more complete liturgi- 
cal life than if the missal be our one point of contact with the life 
of the Church. It was said in a former article that the Mass is the 
culminating point of the liturgy in its daily round of praise and 
adoration. The prayers of the liturgy may be likened to a garland 
of praise, thanksgiving and petition which the Church has woven 
around the Mass. The variable parts of the Mass (introit, collect, 
epistle, gradual, gospel, offertory, secret, communion and post- 
communion) are a synthesis of what we are supposed to know 
from other sources. We may lose a great deal if we do not know 
them, and the breviary is the chief among them. 


If we take as an example the Mass of the feast of Jerome 
Aemiliani (July 20), and examine it in detail, this point will be 
made clearer. The introit speaks of his compassion on the poor 
(‘‘My liver is poured out upon the earth . . . when the child and 
the suckling fainted away in the streets of the city’’). The collect 
asks God that through the prayers of blessed Jerome (‘‘whom 
Thou didst raise up to be the father and helper of orphans’) we 
may cherish within us the spirit of adoption by which we become 
. . . His sons. The epistle from Isaias, the gradual, and the alle- 
luiatic verse (‘‘deal thy bread to the hungry,’’ “‘acceptable is the 
man that showeth mercy and lendeth,’’ ‘he hath distributed, he 
hath given to the poor’) are all redolent of the idea of giving, of 
charity to our fellows. The gospel tells us how little children were 
offered to our Lord, and of the young man who came to our Lord 
and asked Him what he should do that he might have life ever- 
lasting. And of how our Lord said to him: “‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me.’’ The secret speaks 
of ‘‘the ruins of the corrupt man’’ on which God raised St. Jerome 
a new man in the image of God. The communion is that verse 
from St. James, ‘‘religion clean and undefiled before God the Fa- 
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ther is to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulation, and 
to keep one’s self unspotted from this world.’’ Now if we have 
read the lessons of this feast in the breviary (the second nocturn 
which gives a brief life of the saint, and the third nocturn which 
gives some of St. John Chrysostom’s wonderful commentary on 
the gospel of the day), we are able to coordinate these elements of 
the proper of the Mass and the meaning of the gospel. We shall 
know, for example, from St. Jerome’s life how he cared for the 
orphan and vagabond children of Rome, and founded an order 
to care for the destitute. With such a help the seemingly obscure 
references in the proper of the Mass are made clear. 


The breviary is the complement of the missal. If this point 
can be seen in the Mass of a saint, how far more clearly does it 
emerge if we examine the Mass and the office of one of the great 
festivals of the ecclesiastical year. Easter for example. Space is 
lacking here to do so adequately, but readers should take a breviary 
and a missal and read one after the other the office and Mass for 
one or two of the great festivals. They will be surprised at the 
tremendous help to be obtained from the one in the interpretation 
and better use of the other. 


This brings us naturally to the next point in our argument. 
Recitation of the breviary deepens our understanding of the dog- 
matic truths of the faith; it is a deepening therefore of our life of 
faith. For so many of the faithful a great part of the tradition of 
the Church is a sealed book; what do they know of the writings 
of St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Hilary? The writ- 
ings of the Fathers (both Latin and Greek) are a source of solid 
and traditional piety holding unthought of riches for whosoever 
would discover them. 


It is but an easy step to see that here is food enough for the 
ascetic life of the faithful. Anyone who is seeking a book of medi- 
tations should try one of the homilies on the gospels which form 
the third nocturn lessons at Matins. Let him read, for example, 
the homily on the gospel for the feast of St. John the Evangelist 
(December 27), wherein St. Augustine eloquently compares the 
active and contemplative lives. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that as a prayer book all needs 
are met in the breviary. Besides the overwhelming advantage of 
knowing that in one’s daily prayer one is praying not alone but in 
union with and aided by the strength of the whole mystical body 
of Christ in one’s approach before the throne of the Almighty, 
there is this in addition: that all intentions and occasions are pro- 
vided for in the divine office. What better morning prayer than 
Lauds and Prime; what better evening prayer than Vespers and 
Compline? What better preparation for holy Mass and Com- 
munion than to say Matins and Lauds? We may find in the brevi- 
ary all intentions, all our hopes, fears and aspirations, expressed, 
and better expressed, than in any manual of prayers. And although 
instruction is not the primary end of our prayer, yet, per accidens, 
we shall increase our knowledge of things divine if we use the 
breviary and pray thus with the Church. And not without reason. 
For St. Paul himself has said: ““Quaecumque scripta sunt ad nos- 
tram doctrinam scripta sunt: ut per patientiam et consolationem 
Scripturarum, spem habeamus—For what things soever were writ- 
ten, were written for our instruction; that through patience and 
the comfort of the Scriptures, we might have hope’”’ (Rom. xv, 4). 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 











TIMELY TRACTS 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


N accordance with the promise made in the last ‘“Time- 
ly Tract,”’ I shall touch upon some of the causes of the 
evident failure of our recent methods of teaching our 
religion. No one man can hope to give an adequate 

: exposition of these; his views will always be some- 

what personal, although they may be the result of country-wide 

contacts and discussions and readings. 

1) In general, one of the adverse conditions we must cope 
with is the almost universally accepted atmosphere of individual- 
ism, naturalism, and materialism that pervades the culture of today, 
and that the average Catholic child meets with everywhere. It does 
so even in its own home, since most Catholic families are, perhaps 
unconsciously but nevertheless undoubtedly, under its influence. 
This situation hardly concerns us here except to elicit the opinion 
that up to our current drive for and understanding of Catholic 
Action, our Catholic children were hardly prepared to meet this 
pagan atmosphere any better than hothouse plants are prepared to 
weather adverse climatic conditions. 

In regard to our actual religious teaching, some of the causes 
of failure are: 

2) Our one-sided stressing of intellectual grasp of doctrine, 
which has only too frequently turned into mere memorizing with- 
out much understanding. 

3) The divorce of this class activity from the living of these 
truths in our life of worship, that is in the liturgy, foremost in 
its central act, the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

4) A similar separation of our teaching—except by way of 
instilling of right knowledge—from right living outside of church 
and classroom. Children have indeed learned to understand the 
theory of Christian morality; but the instruction has often been so 
directed, as if mere intellectual grasp automatically made for bet- 
ter living. Even the post-Socratic Greeks knew that knowledge as 
such is not yet virtue. 

In short we have quite failed to live up to the standard of 
religious education (not instruction merely) defined by our present 
Holy Father as follows: “‘Religion means the ordering of human 
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life, according to its proper relations with the Deity.’’ For many 
of us, classroom religion has meant merely the ordering of our ideas 
or our knowledge concerning God. 

I shall come back to points 2) and 3) shortly. Before doing 
so I wish to mention another cause, which is nothing less than this: 


5) Much of our teaching of Catholic religion has confined 
itself to the Protestant conception and delimitation of Christianity. 
This is true even of many sermons preached from Catholic pulpits, 
which therefore miss the heart of the Catholic faith and its most 
inspirational concepts. As these words might be easily misunder- 
stood or not believed at all, an example may serve to illustrate 
them. 

Some time ago I was staying with a pastor (not the one re- 
ferred to in the preceding ‘““Tract’’) who was much concerned with 
the meagre results of all his educational efforts in both school and 
pulpit. It was a concern that caused him much worry, and he almost 
overexerted himself in putting forth efforts to keep his flock, es- 
pecially the younger members, faithful to the demands of their re- 
ligion. Yet he had the definite impression that his success was any- 
thing but satisfactory, was in fact quite the contrary. 


I happened to offer the Sacrifice one Sunday at the so-called 
children’s Mass at which this pastor preached a sermon on the ex- 
cellent text that Christ should in fact be the truth, the way, and 
the life for all Christians, here specifically for the children. The 
first point was developed in terms of our believing and accepting 
the truths of life taught by Christ our teacher; the second point 
made the same application to Christ as our guide, whose rules of 
life we should obey. In the course of these developments the 
thought struck me almost with consternation: what is the priest 
saying that any Protestant minister could not also preach; in fact, 
what any atheistic admirer of the man Christ could not have 
preached, with the occasional omission of the adjective divine? 
Then came the point of Christ as our life and I breathed more 
easily. But this point was developed exclusively in the following 
terms: Christ as our life, is our light—tthe guiding star of Bethle- 
hem, whose lead we must follow by imitating His example! There 
was nothing of the Vine and the branches, of membership in 
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Christ, of Christ-in-us and we-in-Christ, of the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in us as His temples, and the like. In short, all that 
characterizes Catholic Christianity and distinguishes it from all the 
other toned-down interpretations was missing. Today it can no 
longer be said in regard to the teaching of the above truths to chil- 
dren that “It can’t be done!’’ For it has been done and it is being 
done; it was done by Christ, the apostles, the Church Fathers, etc., 
and it is the Church’s traditional approach. 

Instead of discussing points 2) and 3) as I had intended, and 
with them point 4) which leads to the same central theme of the 
liturgical life of the Church, I shall mention another outstanding 
cause of our present failure with the promise of returning to this 
theme in the next issue. 

6) A strong factor making for adverse results in our religious 
instructions today is the failure of the parents in the home, not 
only to second the work of the school in an active way, but also 
to lay the first foundations, which only the parents at home can 
lay properly. Some parents do still go through the catechism lessons 
at home with their children, but for them it is naturally still more 
a matter of rote memorizing, still less an inspirational matter, than 
this method is in the schoolroom. 

Unfortunately many parents do not even do this at home. 
They take the easy modern attitude that all education is the busi- 
ness of the school, in regard to which the home has no further 
duties. This attitude produces parental inaction not only from the 
period of the school-age of the children on, but likewise for the 
period from birth to school-age. Many Catholic parents neglect 
even this all-important period of the child’s most impressionable 
age. The children of such parents may join mechanically in the 
home performance of some prayers, but it is with the mind and 
heart of the heathen or even the agnostic, despite the fact that the 
baptismal graces of God, the theological virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost are in their souls, awaiting merely the directing 
inspiration and guidance of parental teaching to blossom forth 
into a living faith. By the time the child goes to school it has un- 
consciously been confirmed in attitudes and habits of practical 
heathenism if not atheism. What a foundation for the school to 
build on! V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR_ A joyous Easter! It is a beautiful wish that Chris- 
READERS tian tradition has placed on medern man’s lips. 
Easter means resurrection—of Christ and therefore 

of the members of Christ also. To wish your fellow man joy in 
his spiritual resurrection with Christ is indeed 2 greeting worthy 
of the feast of feasts. But how many Christians are there to whom 
Easter actually does connote resurrection? It is a commonplace to 
say that our civilization is materialistic, that it has become sub- 
stantially dechristianized. But what inroads the process has made 
even in specifically Christian thought and living, many of us are 
loathe to recognize. For example: objectively, the Church year is 
the rhythm, the pulse beat of our life in Christ. We grow in Christ 
by participating in Christ's redemptive work, as that is re-presented 
in the liturgical cycles. Yet how many faithful actually experience 
the Church year? We are like the inhabitants of a large city who 
daily walk their little side-streets and are not acquainted with the 
great treasures and sights which the city has to offer. The Church 
is the civitas Dei, the city of God. We, its inhabitants, are all too 
apt to follow the small alley-ways of our own devotions, and re- 
main more or less untouched by the broad streams of life that 
throb through the main arterial ways throughout the liturgical 
year. We have eyes and see not, ears and hear not. We celebrate 
Easter, it is true, but it affects us only as it were peripherally, from 
the outside. It is not a climax in our spiritual life; we do not live 
the resurrection with Christ and the Church. In fact, just as Christ- 
mas in the consciousness of many faithful connotes primarily a 
Christless giving and receiving of gifts, so Easter, practically speak- 
ing, for many has come to mean spring styles, a new outfit of cloth- 
ing, and very little more. The world has usurped our feasts, has 
emptied them of all substance, uses them for its own purpose; and 
we are hardly conscious of our loss, we join in the spring parade. 
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It is an immense task that confronts the leader of souls who 
purposes to restore his faithful to the full Christian manner of 
life. It means struggling against the overwhelming odds of a uni- 
versally accepted Weltanschauung diametrically opposed to that 
which considers all in the light of eternity. It means fighting 
against the intellectual, moral and cultural milieu fathered by ma- 
terialism, which has succeeded in establishing itself, and in being 
implicitly accepted even by many of its professed enemies. Donald 
Attwater in ““A Layman Looks at Liturgy’’ (ORATE FRATRES, 
vol. X, p. 532 ff.) has hardly painted the picture too darkly. And 
yet, paradoxical though it sounds, the victory is ours, even now. 
Christ is risen! Death and Satan are definitely conquered. We know 
it with that certainty which only supernatural faith can give us. 
Christ is victorious; His cause is secure! And it is our sincere Easter 
wish to all our readers, first of all, that they themselves may ex- 
perience this resurrection-victory of Christ in their own spiritual 
lives; and secondly, that the triumph of Christ may inspire them 
with Christian optimism and with the joy of battle, no matter 
how heavy the odds may seem which the world at any given time 
may muster against us, no matter how dense the smoke-screen— 
be it of materialism or anything else—which Satan may conjure 
up in any given generation in order to prevent our seeing that the 
victory has really been won. Christ is the light which dispels this 
darkness. He is truly risen! Alleluia! 

* 


The general index to the completed ten volumes of ORATE 
FRATRES (1926-1936) has just made its appearance. It consists 
of an author, topic, title index of the articles and the principal items 
in the ‘‘Apostolate’’ section, and of an author, title index of the 
book reviews. Comprising ninety-four pages, it is neatly bound in 
paper covers, and sells for fifty cents. Copies can be secured from 
The Liturgical Press. 





ro) 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH THE LITURGY 


Never has there been so much discussion about religious in- 
struction as nowadays, never have exponents of the old pedagogi- 
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cal theories been so roused to action, not merely to voice opinion 
but to create a new system which is efficacious, and capable of pre- 
paring the present generation to make application of religious prin- 
ciples to their daily lives. 


A very unique and practical method of teaching religion is 
now being carried out at Sacred Heart School, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
curriculum provides for a definite religion department in the ele- 
mentary school and also in the high school. Specialized teachers 
in religion conduct the classes. Specific ways of illustrating the dif- 
ferent cycles of the ecclesiastical year and of the feast of the day 
are portrayed by means of charts. These charts are adjusted by the 
students. Each class period is prefaced by a short biography of the 
saint of the day and by the reading of different parts of the Mass 
from the missal. This is done by the students. 


The plan proposes that dogmatic and moral theology be 
taught from the viewpoint of the liturgy. The course begins in the 
grade school and is completed in the high school. It has a solid 
liturgical basis, whereby it brings the child into contact with 
Christ, and helps him partake abundantly of the divine life. It also 
teaches the child that through the liturgy—the life-giving and life- 
preserving activity of the Church—Christ sanctifies souls. With 
this understanding of the nature and the divine purpose of the 
Christian religion, and with an intense expectation that this end 
be accomplished, Sacred Heart School has introduced this method 
of teaching religion. The texts used in the grade school are the 
Christ-Life Series in Religion edited by the Benedictine Fathers of 
Collegeville, Minn. 


The course in the high school is based on the principle of 
the supernatural life—sanctifying grace. Religion, we know, is the 
disposition to acknowledge the sovereign rights of God and to pro- 
claim the excellency of the absolute Being, and this is possibly only 
through our spiritual faculties, intellect and will; therefore the 
course provides for a coordinate presentation of how the super- 
natural life is built upon the natural, not merely in an incidental 
and external way, but on the basis of an intrinsic reiationship, 
which is established by the one same and sole Creator of the two 
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orders of nature and grace, and which is expressed in the principle 
of sacramentalism. 

The plan is woven around Christian education which takes in 
the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view 
of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ. 
It provides for an ever increasing understanding of the truths of 
our holy faith and for a richer and more intelligent participation 
in the life of the Church. The student is brought into direct and 
vital contact with Christ present and active in the sacred mysteries 
of the liturgy—thus realizing the aim of the course, which is to 
correlate all our efforts in the school, home and church by binding 
them all to the altar. 

SISTER M. EUGENIA, S.C. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

re) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


It was in February of last year that our first announcements 
were made of organizing a League of the Divine Office. Since then 
progress in lay recitation of parts or all of the divine office has been 
surprisingly rapid and satisfactory. At the same time the experience 
of the past months has helped us to clarify our ideas on the entire 
project. 

There are many of the layfolk joining in the Church's prayer 
of the divine office, who had done so before our League was started, 
while many others began since. There are many among both of 
these groups who have not sent their names to us. A few persons 
have spoken of this as “‘too bad”’ or even as a calamity. We do not 
agree. The ultimate purpose of our League is to promote lay reci- 
tation of the divine office. In accordance with the nature of this 
prayer of the Church, we announced at the very beginning that 
our organization, if it really could be called such, would be of the 
loosest kind. The idea behind this position can be understood from 
a reply Dr. Parsch of Klosterneuburg received from a correspond- 
ent: Why insert a special organization into the work to stand, as 
it were, between the Church and the members of Christ? Why 
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indeed? We agree fully. Recitation of the Church’s prayer is the 
privilege of all members of the mystical body, and the latter is the 
juridical organization for such prayer. Hence there must be no 
question of special organizations being formed which members 
must join, or even should join, if they wish at all to join in the 
official prayer-life of the mystical body of Christ. For that reason 
we have not urged the inscription of all laymen who participate 
in the divine office into our League. Or in other words, we have 
not tried to go out and get large numbers of names, and the like. 
That this is quite out of gear with the modern go-getter way of 
the world, we are fully aware. But we are also by this time quite 
accustomed to look away from the world and its ways for our 
inspiration in furthering the work of God. 


What then is the purpose of the League of the Divine Office 
more specifically? As we see things it is a League organized for the 
purpose of fostering lay recitation of the hour prayers, of helping 
laymen in this work of God, of coordinating efforts, in particular 
efforts also at spreading the good work. The League is organized 
for promoting and spreading this work. Even then the organiza- 
tional aspect is in the background, and in the foreground is the 
apostolic zeal and endeavor to spread the flame of God's love in 
this particular manner. 


And what is then the purpose of inscription in the League? 
It would include the following: 


1) Inscription on our rolls should help individual members 
and chapters to foster the habit of praying with the Church. It 
should encourage them to persevere in their intention and to im- 
prove in this manner of living with the life of the mystical body. 


2) It should give such members a better opportunity of 
making use of the various devices and facilities for improving and 
spreading this work. If no contacts were had with us, we should 
not know how to direct our efforts in the way of ordinals, in- 
formational literature, pamphlets and smaller texts, answering of 
difficulties, discussion of problems, exchange of views, etc. 


3) The inscribed members, besides praying according to the 
genera) intention of the Church, would all make the specific in- 
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tention of including the other members of the League in a special 
manner. ‘“The members should also pray with the special intention 
of sharing their own personal merits that are derived from this 
prayer with all the other members of the League (and sharing in 
the merits of all the others). . . . They should moreover make the 
special intention of the liturgical apostolate their own, i.e., ‘that 
the true Christian spirit may again flourish among the faithful in 


, 99 


every way’ ”’ (ORATE FRATRES, vol. X, p. 271). 


4) Finally, on our part “the members of the League will be 
included in the monthly solemn high Mass that is offered up by 
the monastic community at St. Johns’ Abbey for the intention of 
the liturgical apostolate’’ (1bid.). 


oO 





LITURGICAL An important Lenten pastoral on ‘“The Christian 
BRIEFS Home’”’ was issued by the Bishop of Fargo, the Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench, D.D. He insists on the im- 
portance of a “home piety’ which is in harmony with and which 
will foster true Catholic piety as the Church herself lives it. A 
family shrine at which common family devotions will be held; 
celebration of the feasts of children’s patron saints, anniversaries of 
baptisms, first holy Communions, confirmations; celebration of 
the wedding anniversaries of the parents; the blessing of the home 
itself by the priest; the conspicuous presence of a blessed crucifix 
and of holy pictures—all these elements are of great value in mak- 
ing the home a ‘‘nursery of the supernatural life.’’ We recommend 
the entire letter to the earnest study of our readers. At the same 
time we wish to call the attention of pastors to the ceremony which 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph O’Keefe, of St. Mary’s Church, Akron, 
O., has introduced into his parish in order to emphasize the sanc- 
tity of the marriage bond and the dignity of the Catholic home. 
Annually on an established Sunday he invites all Catholic couples 
to come to church and solemnly renew their matrimonial vows. 
This year, the Most Rev. James McFadden, auxiliary bishop of 
Cleveland, presided at the function. A prayer of consecration for 
the family, a sermon on the sanctity of Christian matrimony by 
His Excellency, and solemn Benediction preceded the actual cere- 
mony of renewal. Five hundred couples were present. We believe 
that a similar practice universally adopted would contribute great- 
ly to a realization of the holiness of marriage, and would be help- 
ful in bringing about that necessary ‘‘family piety’’ of which 
Bishop Muench spoke in his pastoral. 
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Another effective means for securing Catholic family life is 
being sponsored by the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, bishop 
of Peoria. In a Lenten letter to the clergy of his diocese, he urges 
the introduction into the parishes of the Family Mass Crusade, 
which has been productive of so much good in England and Scot- 
land. Families enroll themselves in the Crusade by pledging that 
the family be represented at Mass by at least one of its members 
on each day of the week. The Family Mass Crusade has received 
the warm approval of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 


A news item in the Pittsburgh Catholic states that ‘‘on New 
Year's Day, probably for the first time in the history of the Pitts- 
burgh diocese, a Mass according to the Byzantine rite was celebrat- 
ed in a church of the Latin rite.’’ It was at the invitation of Rev. 
James R. Cox that Rev. Vladimir Kozoriz, pastor of St. George’s 
Ukrainian Greek Church, celebrated the Holy Liturgy in Good 
Samaritan Chapel, of which the former has charge. A large con- 
gregation attended, and about thirty received holy Communion 
under the two species. Father Kozoriz gave a brief talk im explana- 
tion of some of the ceremonies. It seems to us that the fraternal 
example of Father Cox might with profit be emulated in other 
cities in which there are parishes of Oriental rite Catholics: not 
only in order to acquaint our faithful with the beautiful rites of 
our non-Latin brethren, but also in order to increase the spirit of 
fraternal union in Christ which should exist between all Cath- 
olics of whatever rite, and against which we have not infrequently 
sinned by assuming a sort of stepbrotherly attitude towards our 
non-Latin brethren. 


The Priests’ Choir of the archdiocese of San Francisco has re- 
elected Rev. Edgar Boyle to the position of director, or Prior Scho- 
lae, thereby also giving due recognition to the yeoman’s service 
Father Boyle has performed for the restoration of correct liturgi- 
cal music throughout the archdiocese. The Choir has rehearsals 
weekly, and includes in its repertoire four Gregorian and one har- 
monic mass, several propers from the Liber usualis, and a number 
of motets. It is to be congratulated on the edifying example of 
hard work and good music it gives to the regular parish choirs of 


the vicinity. 


The February number of The Classical Bulletin (St. Louis 
University) carries a spirited editorial plea for the study of litur- 
gical Latin in Catholic schools. Classical Latin does not suffice for 
an understanding of the Church’s prayer-life, and a Catholic edu- 
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cation would hardly seem sufficient if it fails to give the student 
such an understanding. We gladly quote, while making the 
thought our own: “Does it not seem a cruel pity for a Catholic 
school to bring its classical students to the very door of this treas- 
ure house (the prayers of the Church) and then dismiss them with 
the remark that they must manage to enter as best they may?... 
When all is said, it seems evident that no Catholic high school or 
college can honorably dispense itself from the duty of initiating 
the student in the language of the liturgy. Somewhere in his Latin 
course, stretching over four, five, or six years, a semester, or half a 
semester might be found available for such initiation.’’ And we 
may add that this is absolutely imperative in the case of students 
for the priesthood. The language of Cicero is not that of the 
psalms, for instance, and yet it is the latter which must constitute 
the staple daily nourishment of the priest’s spiritual life. That 
the breviary prayer is often an ‘‘onus diet’’ is due in no small meas- 
ure to a lack of literal understanding, and it is high time that we 
face the problem in its full gravity. 


In an article published in the Clergy Review, E. M. Wall de- 
scribes the objectives of the English Catholic Worker (Manches- 
ter). He states that the paper makes a determined effort to foster 
the liturgical spirit, so much so that its name might weil be “‘Lit- 
urgy and Sociology.’’ Each issue the paper has short translations 
of some parts of the Masses which will occur during the month. 
This is done to show the actuality of the prayer of the Church as 
also to induce readers to pray the Mass. Several columns are devot- 
ed each month to an explanation of the ordinary of the Mass. In 
this the English publication is but being true to the spirit that 
animates our American Catholic Worker as well as the Canadian 
Social Forum. Christian sociologists must find their inspiration in 
the liturgy, for the life of the Body of Christ must of necessity 
affect and direct each member’s life and his mode of action, also in 
the “‘natural’’ sphere. 


That a study of Christian sociology is incomplete unless it 
leads to a deeper appreciation of the role of liturgy in Catholic 
life is concretely illustrated by the experience of a group of young 
women at St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul. One of them writes 
in a recent communication to the Wanderer: ‘‘Here at St. Cath- 
erine’s we find more and more girls reading Father Furfey’s Fire 
on the Earth and holding discussions on its teachings both in class 
and out of class. Many of the students are attending the weekly 
study club sessions in order to become more familiar with Catho- 
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lic social thought. Interest in the liturgy has been aroused and 
definite steps to become familiar with it have been taken by a group 
of girls who devote their Sunday afternoons to studying the lit- 
urgy. Missa recitata practices are being held at present sc that the 
girls may learn how to participate more fully in the Mass.” 


In preparation for the annual Mission Sunday in the arch- 
diocese of New York, the Diocesan Office of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith arranged a program of five ‘‘Mission 
Vespers’’ which were solemnly sung in various churches through- 
out the archdiocese. A group of thirty singers from the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, under the direction of Dom Casimir 
Mulloy, O.S.B., constituted the choir at each of these services. It 
was hoped that by means of these Vespers the faithful might de- 
velop a deeper appreciation of liturgical prayer as the greatest help 
to the mission cause. 


Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., has been delivering a series 
of weekly lectures on various phases of the Church’s worship at 
the St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York. According to the Cath- 
olic News, the “‘lectures are becoming increasingly popular with 
men and women eager for knowledge about the liturgy of the 
Church.”’ 


The second session of the Confraternity study clubs in the 
archdiocese of St. Paul, which opened on Septuagesima Sunday, 
has the ‘‘Mass and the Liturgical Year’’ for its discussion topic. 
A special manual has been prepared for the clubs’ convenience by 
the Catechetical Guild. It is a continuation of the Externals of the 
Liturgy booklet which was used in the previous session. 


Active participation of the laity in the Mass has been made 
possible at St. Patrick’s Church, Eau Claire, Wis., through the 
purchase of seven hundred Sunday missals by the parish. Instruc- 
tion in the use of the missal has been given by the pastor, Msgr. 
C. E. Dowd, and his assistants for some time. At the meetings of 
the Holy Name Society and of the Sodality, the use of the missal 
has also been explained. A series of sermons on the Sacrifice has 
been given at the children’s Mass every Sunday morning.—Cath- 
olic Herald and Citizen. 


The schedule for the second semester of the Education for 
Leisure Program conducted for adults by the faculty of Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., includes a course of instruction on the 
use of the breviary. The course in the “‘Missal and the Liturgy,” 
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which has been given for the past three years, will also be taught 
again. Each class meets once a week for a period of ten weeks; no 
remuneration is asked for. 


In cooperation with the Chilean National Council of Cath- 
olic Youth’s program for this year, which consists of an intensive 
“campaign for the Mass,” the Association of Catholic Students 
organized a Liturgical Week in Santiago for the purpose of fur- 
thering a more general understanding of the Church’s liturgy. The 
Most Rev. Bishop Subercaseaux of Linares represented the Chilean 
hierarchy at the meetings, and the Apostolic Nuncio was represent- 
ed by his secretary, Msgr. Lombardi. Each day was begun with a 
Missa recitata or cantata, at which popular participation was most 
edifying. During the day addresses were delivered by professors of 
the Catholic University and by the students themselves. The lively 
discussions that followed proved the extent of interest awakened. 
At the closing session, Bishop Subercaseaux spoke on ‘‘Christian 
Life and the Sacraments’ and announced that the hierarchy of the 
country would soon issue a joint pastoral to emphasize the neces- 
sity of liturgical participation for a flourishing Christian life. 


Bibel und Liturgie in its February 1 issue carries an instruc- 
tive account of the efforts made by the chaplain at Prague German 
University (Czechoslovakia) to render the practice of their re- 
ligion a more vital factor in the lives of the Catholic students. He 
began by introducing congregational singing and prayer according 
to liturgical norms, and by simultaneously explaining the mean- 
ing and structure of the Mass in a series of sermons. A substantial 
increase in attendance resulted, and campus interest was aroused. 
Various student associations soon pledged their assistance in choir 
work, in serving at the altar, in leading the prayers, etc. Compline 
in the vernacular has been begun and is proving successful. The 
chaplain writes: “It is astonishing how joyous and enthusiastic 
participation in singing and praying has become. . . . Our experi- 
ment vindicates the claim that ‘liturgical piety’ answers the de- 
mands of ‘manly piety.’ It seems that youth—not only school- 
children, but the important age from twenty to thirty—is ready 
to respond to Church services conducted according to the princi- 
ples of the liturgical movement.’’ A communication in our present 
issue in regard to the response of students at an American Catholic 
University would seem to substantiate the claim. 


The Catholic Truth Society of England has just issued The 
Ordinary of the Mass prepared for use at a Missa recitata. Breath- 
ing marks for the Gloria, Credo, etc. have been included to secure 
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vocal uniformity. The foreword states: ‘“With the growth of in- 
terest in the liturgy among the laity, the custom (of the dialog 
Mass) is spreading, and it is hoped that this new edition of the 
Ordinary may further the liturgical revival.” 


Cardinal Verdier has established ‘‘stational churches’ in the 
city of Paris, in imitation of the “‘stations’’ of Rome. Every day 
during Lent a designated church holds special services with solemn 
exposition of its relics, and the faithful are asked to visit these re- 
spective churches. The services have been conveniently arranged for 
the evening. A similar custom has been in practice at Milan for 
several years past; it was introduced by Cardinal Schuster. 


The fourth Liturgical Week sponsored by the Ligue féminine 
d’ Action catholique frangaise was held in Paris with representatives 
of thirty-five dioceses in attendance. Particular interest was aroused 
by the address of the pastor of Notre Dame d’Espérance, who de- 
scribed how he succeeded in effecting a spiritual quickening in his 
congregation, one of the largest in the city, by introducing intelli- 
gent congregational participation at Mass and Vespers. The various 
conferences of the Week laid stress on the interrelation of Catholic 
Action and the liturgical movement. 


Among the solemn Good Friday orations, that for the Jews 
is unique in that the ‘““Oremus’’ and the “‘Flectamus genua’’ are 
omitted. The oration itself speaks of the ‘‘perfidis Judaeis’’ and 
the ‘‘judaicam perfidiam,”’ terms which are commonly translated 
by ‘‘perfidious,”’ “‘perfidy,’’ ‘‘faithless,’’ or similar words connot- 
ing severe reproach and opprobrium. In a recent number of Ephe- 
merides Liturgicae (vol. L, no. 4), Erik Peterson contributed a 
scholarly article in which he conclusively proves from contempo- 
rary ecclesiastical literature that the “‘perfidus’’ and ‘‘perfidia’’ of the 
collect do not include the idea of any moral indictment, but are 
synonymous with “‘infidelis,” “‘infidelitas’’ in the sense of ‘‘unbe- 
lieving.’’ He shows, furthermore, that the ““Oremus’’ and ‘‘Flec- 
tamus genua’’ were customary until the ninth century, that from 
the ninth until the sixteenth the ‘‘Flectamus’’ and its accompany- 
ing genuflexion were omitted, and that thenceforth the “Oremus” 
was also left out. The explanation that the genuflexion is omitted 
because the Jews bent their knees in mockery before Christ (the 
Scriptures tell us only of the Roman soldiers doing this!) is at 
best very questionable. More likely it is due to the influence of the 
““Reproaches,’” which were added to the service in the ninth cen- 
tury, and whose spirit then affected the already long-established 
rite of the solemn collect. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
MORE LITURGICAL “WAR MEMORIALS” 


T the Editor:—Father Ellard’s excellent article in the January issue of the 
ORATE FRraTREs, entitled “The Spanish Revolt Enters the Liturgy,” is 
spiritually refreshing in these hectic times of swirling flood waters at home 
and wars and rumors of wars abroad. Wandering through the “gallery of 
war memorials” gathered by Father Ellard, one was easily reminded of 
other feasts in the Church that have the earmarks of trophies of victory. 


The fall of the year has one more feast that might be classed as a 
commemoration of a victory which Christian forces achieved over the 
forces of anti-Christ. It is the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, cele- 
brated on September 14th, just the day before the feast of the Seven 
Sorrows, mentioned by Father Ellard. Chosroes, king of Persia, in 614 
captured Jerusalem, where he slaughtered thousands of Christians and 
carried off to Persia the cross of our Lord, which St. Helena had put upon 
Mount Calvary where she found it buried. Heraclius, emperor of the 
Greeks, first sought to recover the cross by peaceful means, but failing in 
this, he proceeded against King Chosroes and recaptured the cross after 
it had been fourteen years in the power of the Persians, and then brought 
it unto the Mount up which the Savior had borne it. Every priest will 
recall how the third nocturn of the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
tells us that Heraclius was restrained by an invisible force from going up 
to Calvary in solemn pomp, and how the patriarch of Jerusalem chided 
the emperor for showing too little the poverty and lowliness of Christ. 
But when Heraclius put away his princely raiment and took off his shoes, 
he walked freely with the cross up Mount Calvary. The recapture of the 
stolen cross, in 629, caused the yearly feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross to be celebrated thenceforward. 


The victories won through Mary’s intercession over the menacing 
Turks, commemorated in feasts of the Blessed Virgin mentioned by Fa- 
ther Ellard, remind one of the feast of the Transfiguration of Christ, cele- 
brated on August 6th. When in the fifteenth century Mohammed II laid 
seige to Belgrade on the southern bank of the Danube, an important 
stronghold of Christianity, the Christian forces under the indomitable 
John Hunyady seemed unable to cope with them. But St. John Capistra- 
no’s fiery addresses kept up their courage until finally the Mohammedans 
were routed into a headlong flight on August 6, 1456. The sultan’s tent 
was sent to the Holy Father, then Pope Calixtus III, who commemorated 
the victory by instituting the feast of the Transfiguration and ordering 
its celebration for August 6th. 

St. Pius V, to whose pontificate we owe the feast of the Holy Ros- 
ary, mentioned by Father Ellard, also ordered that to the litany of the 
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Blessed Virgin be added the beautiful invocation, “Help of Christians, 
pray for us.” 

When we consider, then, “how sweetly Mary wins her victories,” 
we easily understand why the first council of Baltimore (1846) elected 
Mary in her Immaculate Conception as principal patron of our United 
States. And it may be of interest to the readers of ORATE FRATRES to 
know that, in the Archdiocese of Dubuque, it was ordered two years ago 
by Archbishop Beckman that after every Mass when the customary 
prayers for the “exaltation of the Church” are said, there is to be added 
a Pater, Ave and a triple invocation of “Mary, Help of Christians, pray 
for us,” for the purpose of securing Mary’s intercession in our battle 
against the world’s spiritual and material depression. 

It is not surprising that the Church has so many feasts commemorat- 
ing the victories of Christian forces over those bent upon her destruction 
and annihilation (if such were possible). The Church does not exhibit 
nor boast of her victories, but she commemorates her triumphs to remind 
her members of the efficacy of prayer and the power of Mary’s interces- 
sion bfore the throne of God. We trust “not in horses and chariots,” but 
we rejoice in this, that we “call upon the name of the Lord our God” and 
He hears our petitions. Moreover, these so-called “war memorials” are 
but modeled after the Church’s greatest feast, the Resurrection of the 
crucified Christ, concerning which the Scriptures say: “O Death, where 
is thy victory.” Mark how poetically the Church sings the praises of the 
risen Christ in the Paschal sequence on Easter Sunday. 

Mors et vita duello 
Conflixere mirando: 
Dux vitae mortuus, 
Regnat vivus. 
Death and Life engage in a most unusual combat; the Prince of Life dies, 
but by His very death He triumphs and now reigns in glory. 

“Liturgical War Memorials” of the Church are an eloquent warning 
that “unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it” 
(Ps. 126, 1). “Woe to them that . . . trust in horses and put their confi- 
dence in chariots, because they are many: and in horsemen because they 
are very strong: and have not trusted in the Holy One of Israel, and have 
not sought after the Lord” (Is. xxxi, 1). 

With sincere greetings in Christ, 

(Rev.) STEPHEN J. Kucera 

Prairieburg, lowa 


STUDENT INITIATIVE 


To the Editor:—For the past few years we have conducted a Chapel 
Service every Thursday morning at the University of Dayton. Attendance 
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is obligatory for all Catholic students. The ceremony consists primarily 
of Mass and a short sermon. Faculty and students alike have frequently 
voiced their approval of this inauguration by the Reverend President, 
Walter C. Tredtin, $.M. It serves admirably to motivate our Catholic 
program of the year. A central committee of students has a voice in 
planning these services and their spirit of initiative and cooperation have 
introduced varied programs like the Missa recitata, congregational singing 
of hymns, and the formation of a student choir for singing at high 
Masses when the occasion presents itself. Fully one-third of the campus 
and off-campus students have made it a practice to receive Communion at 
this weekly Chapel Service. 

Some months ago, upon the death of a retired member of the fac- 
ulty, the funeral Mass was arranged for this Chapel Service period. The 
undertaker had arranged the candles around the coffin in a manner to 
block the passage for communicants. He gave me a look of astonishment 
when I requested him to make room for those students who might want 
to receive Communion. But to my surprise only a few received Commun- 
ion and even they approached the Communion rail with hesitancy. I hap- 
pened to comment upon this incident in class shortly after, and I was 
surprised to receive a volley of amazement which amounted to this: 
“Why, I didn’t know that one could receive Communion at a funeral 
Mass!” 

This incident might suggest an article in the OraTE FRATRES on 
“Communion at Funeral Masses.” 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) E. M. LEmKuHLER, S.M. 
Dayton, Ohio 
o 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND ITS MANAGEMENT. By Horace A. Frommelt 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1936. Pp. 381. Price, $3.00 
This book is true to its title. It treats of every possible phase of the 

management of church property and bases its appearance on the undeni- 

able fact that the management of ecclesiastical property is as difficult as 
that of any industrial enterprise of the same size. Yet the impelling spur 
of the competitive system is absent, and with it the urge to efficiency, 
and the whole situation is aggravated by the fact that the final responsi- 
bility rests upon the pastor, who ordinarily has no training and knowledge 

for the task, and whose time and energy are taken up with more im- 

portant duties. Not only is the topic viewed from all angles, but the 

development is very logical, as may be expected from an expert engineer. 

Yet the cultural touch is not lacking for all that, since the author is by 
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no means a mere technician. There are not a few valuable hints, such as 
leaving decisions of art and architecture to the right type of professional 
man, or such pointed statements as the following: “Catalog statuary 
merchandised in the manner of canned goods is, alas, still largely the 
staple of consumption.” 

If no mention is made here of the contents, the reason is that the 
book is really not just a book but a veritable miniature encyclopedia on 
its subject. Added features of value are the glossaries of technical terms 
on such chapter topics as Substructure, Superstructure, Power, Heating, 
Lighting, Sanitation, a good index, and especially an extensive bibliogra- 
phy for every chapter. As something to pounce on the reviewer discovered 
only what has always been a red rag to him, the use of the word data as 
a singular term (“it” on p. 4). 


V. M. 


HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN AKTION. By Rev. Joseph Will, S.J. 
Second Edition. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1934. Pp. ix-137. 
Cloth, $1.15 net. 


The Handbook on Catholic Action by Father Will, S.J., is as solid, 
clear and orderly as one could reasonably require for such a work. It af- 
fords the Catholic faithful sure guidance in their efforts to translate belief 
and thought into definite action. It provides the necessary knowledge for 
intelligent and effective procedure. The solutions to the problems involved 
at every step are thoroughly grounded on revealed truth, on the teach- 
ings and the spiritual life of the Church, and with reference to the vari- 
ous prevalent movements in the Church—liturgical, eucharistic, retreat, 
and others. A survey of the pertinent encyclicals and the inclusion of 
various letters of Pope Pius XI show him as the guide and arbiter of 
Catholic Action. For those who would pursue further study, the author 
has appended bibliographical lists for self-teaching and on all related 
individual subjects. Father Will’s Handbook should be prominent and 
within easy reach in every school and parish library. 


R. C. B. 


THE LITURGY OF THE MASS. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated by Rev. 
Frederic C. Eckhoff. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. x- 
358. Cloth, $3.50. 

The importance of Dr. Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass is such that 

a review of it should have appeared in ORaTE FrRaTRES months ago, or as 

soon as it was published. But our readers already know how highly we 

think of it, for we gave full praise to the German original (cf. Vol. X, 

p. 383), and we spoke in editorial and “Liturgical Briefs” of the English 

version, before, during, and after its appearance. The present review is 

intended, therefore, to emphasize what has been said previously, and to 
add the formal recommendation of a favorable review. 
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To sum it all up at once: The Liturgy of the Mass is the best in- 
structional and inspirational treatise on the holy Sacrifice in the English 
language. The author has thorough command over what Catholic re- 
search has given us in regard to the Mass, both in the theological and 
historical fields; more important still, he has the rare faculty of distilling 
his scholarship so as to give his readers the benefit of his learning unto 
their spiritual edification without burdening them with needless ‘“‘appara- 
tus” and technical terminology. It is a popular book in the best sense 
of the word. The equivalent of a high school education should be suffi- 
cient background for deriving much value from it. At the same time, 
the work offers substantial and new food for thought and edification to 
those who have had the benefit of a theological training. The writer of 
this review, who happens to be moderator of a liturgical study club com- 
posed of a number of theologians who had just had the treatise on the 
Mass in their regular course, can vouch for the fact that The Liturgy of 
the Mass aroused their enthusiastic interest, and that a study of the Mass 
on the basis of this book proved stimulating and helpful to all concerned. 
We can think of no better source-material for a series of sermons on the 
Sacrifice, or for a thorough and profitable study of the Mass, whether by 
the individual or a group, than Dr. Parsch’s book. We respectfully echo 
Archbishop Glennon, who, in the paternal Foreword he contributed to 
the work, says: ““We exhort the clergy and the lay people with the words 
addressed long ago to St. Augustine at his conversion: “Take up and 
read!’ ” 

The translation is capably done. Our one and only objection to the 
book is its relatively high price. We hope that there will be such a de- 
mand for the volume that the publishers will soon be able to issue a cheap 


second edition, so that it will find a still greater sale. 
G. L. D. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST IN THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. Browne &% Nolan, Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 135. Pp 
326. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

This is not a treatise on the mystical body as such but an examina- 
tion of the fate and fortune of the Church in the present economic and 
political chaos, which is really a religious and ethical one, resulting from 
the breakdown (or logical outcome) of liberalism, itself heir to Protestant 
individualism and nominalism. The picture is that of the supernatural 
struggle of the mystical body today against all the satanic forces of dark- 
ness as operative in Rousseau and his disciples, in Freemasonry and espe- 
cially in the conspiracy of Jewry, of which the author is overwhelmingly 
convinced. Even Russian Bolshevism is accepted as the work of Jewish 
capitalists operating behind the publicly known agents. Quotations from 


papal encyclicals constitute much of the text for pages at a time. 
V. M. 
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THE ROMAN BREVIARY. An English Version. Compiled by the Benedic- 
tine Nuns of Stanbrook; revised and edited by Charles Francis Brown. 
With an Introduction by Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, England. Sole American agent: Benziger Bros., 
New York, N. Y. Part I: Winter. Part IV: Autumn. 1936. Imitation 
Leather, 534x314 inches: $5.25 per volume. 


It is not an easy task to write a thorough review of these volumes. 
Any adverse criticism one is tempted to make (and there are things to 
criticize) almost seems ungracious in view of the fact that the English- 
speaking world owes the publishers such a huge debt of gratitude for 
their courage in issuing these books in spite of great difficulties. The work 
had been projected and actually in part set up more than once during the 
last ten years, and considerable expense was incurred in the process. The 
active interest evinced in the divine office on the part of the laity within 
more recent years both in England and in the United States finally 
decided the publishers to assume the grave financial risk and to proceed 
with the publication. We sincerely hope that Catholic response will be 
more than enough to vindicate their decision. Since this is the first com- 
plete English translation since the breviary reform of Pope Pius X in 
1910, the work should find a hearty welcome. Not only lay people, and 
sisters who wish to join to the fullest extent in the Church’s official 
prayer, but also many members of the clergy will find this translation of 
the greatest utility. For it cannot be denied that in spite of eight years of 
studying Latin, for not a few of us the Patristic readings and homilies 
present difficulties which only a handy translation will solve—St. Augus- 
tine’s paradoxes and his oftentimes cryptic manner of speech do not make 
easy reading. It is our considered conviction, moreover, that every con- 
vent, or at the very least every motherhouse, of sisters who recite only the 
Little Office, should have a copy of the complete divine office in the ver- 
nacular in a readily available place, so that all who desire may have access 
to it. For religious are chosen spouses of Christ, and it is not too much to 
expect that they strive, as far as circumstances allow, to keep in close 
contact with the mind of Christ as that is expressed throughout the year 
in missal and breviary. We know of one convent where Bute’s transla- 
tion is placed on a special prie-dieu in the rear of the chapel, and the 
sisters take great pleasure in and derive much profit from reading the re- 
spective lessons for the day, as well as from meditating on the respective 
antiphons and hymns. It is an example that should find emulation in 
other convents. 


The Scriptural parts of the breviary are taken from the Douay- 
Challoner version. Perhaps this was inevitable, but frequently clarity of 
thought was not furthered thereby, especially as regards certain of the 
psalms. And this is most unfortunate; for if we expect the laity and the 
religious not conversant with Latin to participate in the Church’s official 
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prayer by means of a translation, the first thing necessary is to give them 
a version which is thoroughly intelligible. Occasional explanatory foot- 
notes for the more difficult passages would be a great help. Similarly, 
however desirable an exact translation of Patristic and other readings may 
be, literalness should if necessary be sacrificed whenever intelligibility is at 
stake. In general, however, the translations of the lessons are satisfactory, 
and a number of them are very well done indeed. The general editor states 
in the Preface that “none but Catholic translations have been used for the 
Hymns.” We do not think it to have been necessary to subscribe to such 
a rigid principle, and thus to limit one’s choice so drastically. If a transla- 
tion by a non-Catholic is definitely superior, and is at the same time rev- 
erent and correct, it should be given preference. After all, what is meant 
by a “Catholic translation”? We believe, for instance, that Canon Doug- 
las’ beautiful translations can be called “Catholic,” even though he him- 
self is not a member of the Church. 

The mechanical make-up of the volumes deserves unstinted praise. 
It is one more example of the general excellence of Burns Oates’ liturgical 
publications. The price of $5.25 per volume, although it is much for 
the ordinary person’s purse, is not excessive when we consider that the 
Latin editions of the breviary, which can anticipate a far wider sale, are 
very little cheaper. The Spring volume has also just made its appearance. 
The final volume, for Summer, is to be issued shortly. 

In conclusion, we wish once again to express our gratitude to the 
publishers for having given us this translation. It is not perfect, but it is 
adequate, and, considering the difficulties encountered, it is an excellent 
piece of work. May it find many users, and may it contribute in great 
measure to “restore all things in Christ.” 


G. L. D. 


THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Completely Revised Edition. The E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
1936. Prices according to binding, from $1.75 to $8.50. 

The widespread popularity of the St. Andrew Daily Missal has ren- 
dered its name a household term amongst liturgically minded people in 
English-speaking countries. After patient and painstaking labor of more 
than a year’s duration, the publishers have recently issued a new American 
edition which is completely revised so as to obviate the off-notes and typo- 
graphical errors of the earlier and apparently more hastily printed edi- 
tions. 

This newly revised edition is marked by grace and ease in the flow 
of the English idiom, with the constructions presenting a nicety of lan- 
guage at once free and light without a cast of labored translation from 
the Latin. A perusal of the missal fails to disclose any such stilted and 
almost sense-less constructions as “cogitate cogitations,” which not infre- 
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quently marred the previous editions. Now the clarity and conciseness 
of the original Latin are reflected in the translation without detriment to 
the euphony and intelligibility of present-day English. 

The author is fully aware that Catholic people will love and appre- 
ciate the Mass only in proportion as they understand its meaning. To this 
end of a better understanding and appreciation of the holy Sacrifice it- 
self and its import in the lives of the faithful, Dom Gaspar Lefebvre has 
directed his admirable instructions and liturgical notes—which consti- 
tute the greatest single advantage of the St. Andrew’s Missal. Anyone 
who reads them is immediately impressed by their candid simplicity and 
depth of inspiration, couched in concise terms. Readers who are familiar 
with the earlier editions will note that most of the explanations have been 
recast with a view to fluency of thought in fluent diction. The numerous 
and valuable illustrations by Rene de Cramer have been retained from 
the former editions. 

A decided change has been made in the general arrangement. The 
temporal cycle precedes the specific instructions on Mass and the ordinary 
of the Mass; the sanctoral cycle, together with the common Masses, the 
Masses for the dead, the nuptial Mass and the votive Masses, follows the 
ordinary, in keeping to greater extent with the general construction of 
the Roman missals used at the altar. Layfolk will find the arrangement 
very handy. 

The ordinary of the Mass is admirably rubricated. Both those who 
are just learning how to use a missal and those who are already acquaint- 
ed with its intricacies and treasures will find Dom Gaspar’s treatment of 
the ordinary instructive and conducive of ease in use. Specially printed on 
India bible paper (a cream bible paper of thicker stock than the rest of 
the missal), the pages containing the ordinary are noticeably more durable 
and are readily found. Diligent care has been bestowed upon the selection 
of the various types used in the printing of this section. The proper pref- 
aces, including those of the Sacred Heart and Christ the King, and the 
proper communicantes have been transferred to a position following the 
prayers after low Mass; undoubtedly the motive for the relegation was 
that of utility for the users. 

The publishers announce both a regular edition (parallel Latin and 
English text for the ordinary and for those parts of the proper which 
are sung by the choir; this edition is not much larger in size than an ordi- 
nary Sunday missal) and a larger edition (Latin and English text 
throughout, containing in addition Vespers for Sundays and feast days). 
Diverse bindings may be had to suit the individual purchasers. Prices 
range from $1.75 to $8.50. 

We take pleasure in heartily recommending the new St. Andrew 
Daily Missal to all our readers. 


J. T.K. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press, 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: Christ and Littleness. By Rev. James 
F. Cassidy, B.A. 1937. Pp. 150. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: The 
Holy Eucharist in Middle English Homiletic and Devotional Verse. A 
Dissertation. By Sister Loretta McGarry, S.N.D. 1936. Pp. xx-284. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: Americanism vs. Communism, 
Liberty or Tyranny. By David Goldstein. 1936. Pamphlet, five cents a 
copy. Children’s Reparation to Their Mother. A Plea for Justice to Mary 
By a West Indian Bishop. 1937. Pamphlet, ten cents a copy. 

F. S. CROFTS & CO., New York, N. Y.: Biology. A Study of the Principles 
of Life for the College Student. By U. A. Hauber, Ph.D., and M. Ellen 
O’Hanlon, Ph.D. 1937. Pp. xii-559. Cloth, $3.90. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York, N. Y.:Cosmology. By Rev. 
J. J. Colligan, S.J. 1936. Pp. 95. Cloth, n. p. g. Liberty Jts Use end 
Abuse. Volume II. By Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. vi- 
274. Cloth, n. p. g. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Die bréautliihe Gottesmutter. By 
Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Adapted by Carl Feckes. 1936. Pp. xvi-202. 
Cloth, $1.60. History of the Catholic Church. Volume III: Period of the 
Early Middle Ages. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Translated from the 
French by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 1936. Pp. x-598. Cloth, 
$4.00. Modesty. A Psychological Study of Its Instinctive Character. By 
J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. Translated from the French by Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. vi-164. Cloth, $1.50. Providence. By 
Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B. 1937. Pp. xii-390. Cloth, $2.75. 

THE PAULIST PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Jesus Christ the Divine Bridge 
Builder. The Incarnation and the Redemption. By Rev. Aloysius McDo- 
nough, C.P., D.D. 1937. Pamphlet, ten cents a copy. 

FRIEDRICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Die Gaben des Hl. 
Geistes. By Dr. Rudolf Graber. 1936. Pp. 208. Paper, RM. 3.40. Got- 
tesgeheimnisse der Gnade. By Julius Tyciak. 1935. Pp. 130. Paper, RM. 
2.10. Heilige Theologie. By Thaddius Soiron, O.F.M. 1936. Pp. 178. 
Paper, RM. 3.20. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Angels at Our Side. By T. N. Jor 
gensen, S.J. 1937. Pamphlet, ten cents a copy. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Das allge- 
meine Priestertum der Glaubigen. By Dr. Engelbert Niebecker. 1936. Pp. 
137. Cloth, RM. 3.60. Maria Schutzherrin der Kirche. By Matthias Jo- 
seph Scheeben. Edited by Joseph Schmitz. 1936. Pp. 104. Cloth, RM. 
2.50. Das Segensbuch der heiligen Kirche. Kurze Erklarungen liturgischer 
Texte fiir das katholische Volk. By P. Notker Dudli, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 
373. Cloth, RM. 4.80. 

SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES, New York, N. Y.: St. Bernard on the 
Love of God. Translated with Notes by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 1937. 
Pp. xii-259. Cloth, $2.50. 

SULPICIAN SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.: The Way of the Cross in the 
Seminary. 1935. Booklet, thirty cents a copy. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria: 
Das rémische Rituale. By Dr. P. Paulus Lieger, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 592. 
Cloth, S. 5.00. Der Wochenpsalter des rémischen Breviers. Latin-German 
Text. By P. Pius Parsch. 1937. Pp. 789. Cloth, S. 8.00. 
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